Sir Philip Sidney,

And with gallantry towards women went other
refinements of life. There was not much tender-
ness or humanity towards inferiors. The world of
mediaeval chivalry was narrow and selfish. The base
multitude had no acknowledged claim to generous
treatment, and the many were supposed to exist
only as chattels for the benefit of the few. The
vulgar herd gained little by the civilisation that
was introduced in courts and castles. But it gained
something and the world gained more.

If in the encouragement given to tyranny, cruelty,
lasciviousness, and much else, there was an ugly side
or a yet uglier background to the fabric, the better
side or the agreeable front appears in the great
advance made between the twelfth and fifteenth
centuries in those notions of loyalty and courtesy,
the duty of keeping faith with princes and comrades
and of avoiding all unknightly vices, which rendered
it possible for Europe to emerge from the dark ages
and to enter on the broader path of progress which
has been opened up in modern times. The rec-
ords of Froissart and Sainte Palaye, the epics and
romances and ballads and lays of famous and of un-
known writers, show us much to deride and condemn,
but also much to admire and reverence, in the insti-
tution that Cervantes justly mocked at when it had
ceased to be of use.

In England the traditions of mediaeval chivalry
chiefly survived under the Tudors in the jousts and
tournaments that were favoured by Henry the
Eighth, and yet more by Queen Elizabeth ; and
they gave a tone and colour to serious pursuits, as